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Hughes Form Combine to Build “Flying Freighters”’ 
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—Air Line Pilot Photo 


Expansion of the domestic air line network to meet the increasing burden of 
government contracts to haul men and material over ocean and to faraway 
oints for the Army brings with it many problems that must be settled around the conference table. 
umerous meetings are being held between the pilots and officials of various air lines in widely separated 
arts of the country. On Aug. 14 and 15, American Airlines officials and the pilots’ Master Executive 
ouncil on this line conferred in Chicago and reached an understanding on many long distance operating 


uestions that had to be anwered. R. L. Mitchell, Assistant Operations Manager, and T. G. Williams, 
Chicago Flight Superintendent, represented the company. Talking for the pilots were (standing, L. to r.) 


¥. S. McCormick, Copilot Representative, Council No. 22, AA-Colonial; J. H. Brown, Chairman, Council 
o. 50, AA-Nashville; Wayne Allison, Chairman, Council No. 6, AA-Boston; Bledsoe Payne, Chairman, 
ouncil No. 35, AA-Memphis; C. W. Maris, Chairman, Council No. 31, AA-Burbank; R. D. Wonsey, 
Chairman, Council No. 19, AA-Southern; and D. K. Smith, Acting Chairman, Council No. 22, AA-Colonial. 
eated are David L. Behncke, ALPA President; L. W. Harris, Chairman, AA’s Master Executive Council 
nd Chairman, Council No. 39, Chicago; and J. H. Burns, Chairman, Council No. 40, AA-Cleveland. 


vas the humidity, not the conference, that caused the rather “‘washed out” appearance of the conferees. 
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"LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


|Multimillionaire ’s Courtship of 


Ace Builder May Jar “First Family” 


ee ae | 
Latest chapter in the saga of | 














Colonel 


The friends of Tom 


\ir 


rang you may 


ou have time.” 
Replaced 


istant Secretary 


Hardin, 
ormer first Vice-President of the 
Line Pilots Association, will 
e interested in knowing that he 
; now a lieutenant colonel in the 
J. S. Air Forces stationed “‘some- 
vhere in Africa.’”’ He is the same 
ld Tom, and said in a recent let- 
er, “Give my best to any of the 
see—if there are 
ny left. Drop me a line whenever 


Immediately following the resig- 
iation of Robert H. Hinckley, As- 
of Commerce 





bi bald cniieadimaa alii. | Kaiser has been looked upon in 
| ne lng ies J » saint te cal | the “industry” as an outsider, and 


tship of hi ducti el has not had too much co-operation 
| courtship of his production geniws|from some of aviation’s own mo- 


by — : Bese greed guls. However, as everyone knows, 
Hughes, _ 2 jonaire aviation) there has always been plenty of 
pioneer, speed demon, movie pro-| internal strife within the “first 


ducer, and “Papa” stockholder of | family” of air transportation and 


TWA, to build a fleet of “flying | Kaiser seems to be bringing it out. 





phair ae a | Many “Disappointed” Suitors! 
“Most Ambitious Aviation Th “in the k m - 
Program” | ose “in the know” are watch- 


|ing with keen interest this court- 
ship between Kaiser and Hughes, 
powerful air line magnate and one 
of the “first family.” Many wise- 
acres, the nasty nasties, are eager- 
ly watching the romance, and if 
Kaiser and Hughes finally trek to 
the altar, who will be the invited 
guests at the wedding, and who 
will be at the charivari? And par- 
don us if we seem to be searching- 


After conferring with Hughes 
in San Francisco late this month, 
an agreement was reached which, 
said Kaiser, will result in joint 
work “on an equal basis, in ful- 
fillment of the most ambitious 
aviation program the world has 
ever known.” They propose to 
build cargo planes “larger than 
the B-19 (world’s largest); twice 
as large as the Constellation.” 








(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 


August—A Merry-Go-Round of Conferences 


Air Transport Has Activities Hit 
Manpower Setup A Dizzy Pace 


Tackling the job of providing| The month of August was a 
trained men and women to handle | merry-go-round of conferences for 
the rapidly expanding plane cargo | the Air Line Pilots Association. In 
service, the newly-created Air | addition to an exceptionally heavy 
Transport Manpower Committee, | schedule of activities at Head- 
in co-operation with the Office of | quarters, ALPA _ representatives 
Defense Transportation, held its| were busy rushing from one meet- 
first meeting on Aug. 20. | ing to the next to keep abreast of 

Called into conference by Otto | fast-moving series of events. 
S. Beyer, Director of ODT’s Divi- | — — wi ey 
sion of Transport Personnel and a/| © “Presemtauve wceser 
member of the War Manpower|_ 0n Aug. 8, ALPA’s President 
Commission, the committee con-| David L. Behncke journeyed to 
cluded that: (1) air cargo is grow- | Cleveland and spoke over Station 
ing so rapidly that existing work- | 
ers, already on the pay rolls of 
scheduled air lines, will soon be | 
wholly inadequate; (2) steps 
should be taken immediately to | 
train future personnel under the | 
auspices of the U. S. government; | 
(3) women comprise one of the | 
greatest potential reservoirs of | 
personnel, especially ground per- 
sonnel. 

Created at the request of Mr. 
Beyer, the ATMC’s chairman is 
Colonel Edgar S. Gorrell, Presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Associa- | 


tion of America. Other members | 


are Samuel J. Solomon Pesiieet| ont Vasey saat Se 


00} . | candidacy for re-election of Rob- 
of Northeast Airlines and director | y+ Crosser, veteran legislator 
of the air transport industry’s| from the 21st Congressional dis- 
training program, and Robert M. | trict of Ohio. Mr. Crosser is a 
McCraith, Director’ of Personnel | staunch friend of long standing of 
Relations for the ATA. |the line pilots, whose record as a 

A call to the office of Mr. Beyer fighter for the rights of those who 
on Aug. 12 netted the information | toi] for a living is deeply imbedded 
that the above committee was to|in the Congressional records of 


represent the employers and that| oyr country. 

a committee would shortly be ap- On the following evening, Aug. 
pointed by his office to represent|}g Mr. Behncke again spoke for 
the employees. Such a committee | yr, Crosser at a large campaign 
according to Mr. Beyer, will be| wind-up mass meeting at the Al- 
composed of representatives of the | jiance of Poles Hall in Cleveland. 
pilots, mechanics, _ and all other| The two principal speakers were 
employees in the industry. | Mr. Behncke, representing the line 


pilots and other air workers, and 
SMALLER AIR LINES 2" Charles M. Hay of St. 
MOBILIZE FOR WAR 


Louis, chief legal adviser to the 
railroad brotherhoods. The turn- 
Plans for the mobilization of | 
: pt : Pad ft 
the entire civilian air transport in- | 


out was good and the speakers 
were well received. 
Two days later, on Aug. 11, Mr. 
rosser won the nomination at the 
dustry under contract with the Ohio primary election by almost a 
government were brought another 
step nearer completion on Aug. 
14, when the eight remaining air 
carriers began forming an agree- 


two-to-one majority. ALPA’s local 
Executive Council No. 40, AA- 
ment with the War Department. 
Under this setup, the air lines 


Cleveland, headed by Jimmy Burns, 
will hold contracts with the gov- 


was also active in support of Mr. 
ernment to perform specific serv- 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
EAUS 


| 

| 

| 8 ARMY 
FLYING CADET 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 








Crosser’s candidacy. Jimmy was 
aided by a number of his council 
members, who turned out in force 
to boost for Mr. Crosser on Aug. 











Few will deny that, heretofore, (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 











|11. We hear that Jimmy is now 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) (Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 

















THE AIR LINES GO TO WAR 


of the Army’s pressing need for cargo planes, scenes similar to the above pictures, which 
show the conversion of a Chicago and Southern Air Lines DC-3, were enacted in the mainte- 
nance shops of large and small air lines alike. In the first month of operation, the Army’s 
new freight system hauled an average of 1,000,000 pounds of vital “luggage” a week to 
earn the title of “the hardest working planes in the world” from Maj. H. J. F. Miller, com- 
manding general of the Air Service Command. (1) One of many such planes destined for 
conversion into an Army transport, this sleek and gleaming Chicago and Southern air liner 
taxis into its hangar for a change of working clothes. (2) Out come the reclining seats, 
stewardess kitchen, and other luxurious appointments that made civilian air travel a 





When nearly a third of the nation’s 
air liners were “caught in the draft” 





from a silvery butterfly of 
Captain Reed Knight, C. 
ture with Maj. B. A. Wright, A.A.F. representative, as Captain Gale Enos and mechanic 
look on. A typical crew includes a captain, first officer, and flight mechanic. We hate to 
keep on being such nasty old reminders and we-told-you-soers, but we just can’t resist re- 
minding our pre-war wiseacre magpies (no matter how hard we try), who so persistently 
kept droning that the air line pilot had no defense value, how wrong they really were. 
As to the value of the equipment, apparently this was not even thought of. But today is 
another day and when peace reigns supreme, let’s not repeat our mistakes! 


—Chicago & Southern Photos 
pleasure. The space these comforts took is now needed for the grim luggage of battle. 
(3) Camouflage painters swarm over the big C. & S. plane, changing her in an afternoon 


acetime into a drab moth of a far-flung war. (4) All set to go! 
S.’s chief pilot, shakes hands in official civilian-to-Army ges- 
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: ra : once was on hand when a kid % Brandon, James L.—U. A. L 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous stumbled and fell headlong on the | ©Xecise the new DC-4. He and | grits "branes w.—a. A. 
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system for retirement or annuity benefits.’ mons Rs Be tell.” + cache lieve that when the bugs are taken | Gooper,"B Ya. a. ® 
—President Roosevelt. | “He picked up a penny.” Anyway, out it will be a mighty fine job. a palegae.—Garine Airways 
Wes xa *? | Jeter just stopped in at La Guar- Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. T 
| my thought about the news column | ‘,. . Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L 
= er SS is © , a dia on his way up north, where Davis, a is wel 
is that more of TWA personnel Dougios—E._ A. L. 
are apt to see the thing and read| he expects to do a little puddle- “yyy monte 
are apt to sec fengl 5 ya Carl b 
it, for it is my guess that news- —s Dixon — % rely a ey . 
U 5 E TT A L L letters from one’s own line are Chuck O’Connor was in town | Dunn, Stenhen-—Panagra . en A 
‘We have all heard of the old vintage sampler’s adage, | ap weney ene Sage Seen. Soe. ae hore hag poo 8 About | cisher denn FN, W. ole 
“It’s good to the last drop.” The same applies to runways. ee - ~ —— eg ee ea ie be Seetiand and he|f sree Went WK —— 
ss 7 e . : ater Recognition As G , a DIE 
Without going into laborious details about dates, names,| Was interested in your editorial | should be able to do the Highland | Gower. yerna eae pian 
and places, it is quite apparent that a number of recent acci-| “Looking Ahead,” especially in| Fling! _ Haid,” Arthur AN. W. : 
dents have been caused by overshooting and overrunning | your touching on the makeup of| A! Maisch, who has been flying Hallgren, W. A.A. ‘A. N | 
runways. Overshooting an airport runway is not hard to do|the post-war machinery. Would | With Chuck, is now down at Fort |] Uotircak tide Me—A. A. a 
and it happens occasionally to the best of pilots. Overrunning | !'ke to see you touch on our rela- Worth being groomed for a cap-|fj| Helesnbeck, W. B=? AA 
‘tions with China as on f taincy. Dick Swann, who came to Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 3y Al 
is caused by a number of reasons; namely, brake failure, slip- | td a vice, beinerne | Work for American about the | Jones, tiyd e—v. a. 1. of 
pery runways, improperly surfaced runways, peculiar oe oe petag asters same time as Al, has been sent || Kincanon, Ted NA. A. mom 
nomena involving air temperature and related factors in-| cione: : S| out to Chicago to be polished off || Kendal Alert ea‘. = 
. gned pacts with England and| 
cluding air density, iced-up aircraft, precipitation-clouded | Russia but so far have not signed | out there. ieee, Barty Ort. WV. A. (Cc 
windshields, and errors in judgment of distance by the one|a nice new pact with China for| Allison Now Qualified From One Lucas, Verne—-Cadington 
manipulating the controls and controlling the flaps. | mutual co-operation in building a| End of the Country to the Other Satidin tants Pesce: © Sor 
The pilots left in the profession who flew aircraft that | Petter world after the war. Nor! Wayne Allison and Gordon Mamer, Nick BN. W. = ‘ 7 
had neither flaps nor brakes are surprisingly few, and their | 22V° We Tescinded the Exclusion | Staples spent the last two weeks|] Merrinela, “Austin S—-U. A. L ceilin 
ranks are thinning rapidly. Think of it, modern-day pilots, “oe niga by _. deny vee of July out in the Sun Country. | Martin, Karl RON, W. A. at 
flying without brakes or flaps! When pilots approached a| sviceda. Can it be thot cannes | The boys out there were running |f Mente. jenn ge We. a. ut « 
field in yesterday’s planes, they depended almost 100% on} look down on these Chinese i ee “ ca i oe Nef, Harold-—U. At. eee 
judgment of distance, and their most dependable allies were | ferior people? aa - ace aa Ray Jones cane Gale dead ae w, veath 
slow speed, a dozen or so different methods of sideslipping,| For my contribution to the AIR| to Boston to help us out. (He Ny SE he c 
fishtailing, and, of course, that old “last resort” trick of |LINE PILOT, if you think the| seemed to get in on most of the |} cQmea"d,,Alden—N. Ww. A. _ 
dubious worth, groundlooping, which usually ended dis-| stuff worth-while, I am sending| night trips, too.) Wayne finds it|9 Paschal; A—P. A. A. pp ae 
astrously. — ee leaves from the| rather nice to be qualified from Person, jAddison. 6. FAA. vhere 
| “1708 *17 8 eier, Haro — Jisco 
In yesterday’s piloting, the one at the controls usuall notebook of Lillci Pillei (pro-|one end of the country to the |} Peter, Nemes w—u. A. i. Sani 
made up his mind early i in the glide whether he was right rd —— ae chi and sounded | other. It affords Pee a Radol RW UA bee 
h br £ like a double belly leap over a| of scenery once in a while. Riggs. “Russell $.—A. Qu 
wrong when coming in and, if wrong, he “poured on the| | high barn). These are from Lillci’s} Bob Carroll has returned to ose, John AK. LW own 
coal” and went around. The modern-day pilot does the same | | young student days, when the/ Boston after a month in New ind | 
and has brakes and flaps, but he doesn’t have available to | powers of nature were sweeping| York. I don’t know whether the he J 
him slow-speed equipment and all the tricks of sideslipping | through him, and when the call of | tall buildings scared him or he ied | 
and fishtailing—he must come in straight ahead and land, |a bird would quicken his pulse.| just plain wanted to get back ‘amp 
partly because his equipment is much larger, heavier, faster, phy observations are essentially | home to his family. I think it was od fr 
and demands it, and partly because of passenger comfort | flush —— ey early | the latter, however. Anyway, his ” 
and traffic. The modern-day pilot does have more reliable | feather, the close liquid uty tha | Garden needed weeding pretty yee 
t than did hi eather, the clear liquid song, the| badly. No sooner had Bob arrived trea 
motors than did his predecessor and, therefore, he can de-/ flash of wing, these and all the in Boston than Johnny Hart ngs 
pend more on a slight application of power to gauge his glide, | other goings on of the bird world packed up his things and moved he « 
which, to some extent, compensates for weight and speed |held the young student spell-|t) New York. He is going to find a sin 
ac Tense aad pre ; sill thar ee th “ym — | omAvas FROM THE ee ee ee ee pd 
eater ski an was the case in days the other end. ut 
NOTEB Se 
gone by. piece orteny loses eae Cabbage Head! I Mean Lettuce West. F. W.—N. ve 
_ A great deal more could be said about the subject, but it a Head! Shucks, Oranges Are As Wining tech AA an 
is a foregone conclusion that a pilot will, barring mechanical| It takes careful straddling of| Big As... 1 Don’t Know, You'll Worthen. John Aww. “Th 
and other causes beyond his control, seldom encounter | the nest when one is about to lay| Have to Read for Yourself! Young, George SU. AY L. vate 
trouble if he gets his wheels on the first quarter or third of | 2" °& or the most dire conse-| “Pete” Petersen and wife have|} Zier. carl F—6. & 8. A. L ank 
the runway he is using. quences can result. taken up bicycling in a big way. Blomgren, Liovd 1. — A. A.: Cochrane, ‘i 
5 Rs z . ; ‘ a They think nothing of taking a ten- Robert M.—U. A. L.: Fife, John A.—C. ‘ 
Painstaking investigation has proven that the main cause| The amateur who long ago| mile ride in an evening. I don’t|§| Hohe Ro Hite + jnaiests, “Cat — 
of overshooting is that the wheels are put on the runway too | S°ught to beard birds in their own| think much of it, either. Pete has A MeGonaubey tn i —h hs Phin. ory 
4 far down the usable space. Usually overshooting a runway | habitats, had a close shave with a| quite a victory garden out at his|f| ey 7 A.: Swanson, “Axel “ 
; doesn’t end seriously, except in possible damage to equip- razor-billed auk. place. I saw a head of lettuce from st 
2) y, p p g quip am I , Inactive vom 
vr ment, but there is always the potential danger that it may.| Sky mating is an art to be ap-| it that was about the size of the Caer betives natted:*pAehterd. Tees ver | 
a All pilots, especially professionals, should exercise extreme | proached with caution and con-|0T@"8es that Californians would) wail. a: pravton,’ chas. a he ares 
a care about this point and it should always be remembered | summate skill. “ mr "4ak aah pits 4 Hunter, Lewis W. “Jackson, Leas Judy, lisel 
= that when investigators come out to look into an accident a. ee : grew out on the west coast. | Ga Kemal? Heres Dewey t.: whic 
* h 1 A swallow of the right sort is a| But be that as it may, it was a stone, J. J.: Rouseh, Usher E.; Shelton 
us where a plane, especially an air liner, has overshot a runway, | pure delight. mighty fine head of lettuce, or|§ AYwhinatepconard ©. Veblen, E. ™“ 
; they immediately get out a tapeline and start measuring ans . was ito cabbage? ; Wieaton 4 ok hE TI 
t wheel tracks. If the wheel and skid marks are plenty long,| Many a bird goes for a lark. “Al” Anderson transferred to — - ee rie 
then of course, it isn’t possible to blame the human element ST vig «2 New York in order to fly on AM Brock, Wm. 8; a2. 1; Lang- — 
ay : 4 ; a Last evening one could barely - ; % mack, David F. = ° runr 
and it’s plainly obvious that something went wrong mechani-| see @ flicker in the dusk. 21. This will give him the oppor- ms “He 
cally or otherwise beyond the control of the pilot. However, aie tunity of saying hello to his folks|]  powns, Lees nee (oom Keadl als 
if the skid marks are short, somebody is bound to be behind| ,, Though extremely well lettered,| at Erie once in a while. He and | Fie &-; Miter, B. 1: Rhiner, L. W. ” “B 
the 8-ball, and who wants to end up behind the 8-ball?| ‘he novice could not identify aj his wife regretfully had to give up|], “cttve U- S. Air Corps the 
ee Ps * | jay. their nice home in Boston. The Readies, Rugene C.; Darky, James &.; Br 
Surely the answer is “No one.” So, b-e-w-a-r-e of overshoot- oe iad heen sents Be tee ee sera 
ing, and this doesn’t mean brushing obstructions coming in.| Dust in the feathers at evening| new house while Bill is in Fort Se ZS Reet Roe po 
The moral is — a tapeline may stretch, but it seldom | time—well, it’s mere habit. Worth. Bill is losing some mighty ~.  iensoary ye 
shrinks, and wheel tracks neither stretch nor shrink. It is not always the sharp ob-| ice tenants, too. Al had a two|f Sete: Dr. Raten: Rosers, wit, oT 
—David L. Behncke | ~ (Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) (Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) see anne Quit 
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LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON! 





—-United Air Lines Photo 
The veteran air line transportation official, Carl Hempel (right), 
s well known to the men who frequent air line cockpits as a square 
hooter, an able executive, and a man’s man. During the past 20 years, 
Carl has contributed much to the growth of air transportation, princi- 
sally with United Air Lines. From a humble start, he has climbed to a 
»0sition of importance by the never-say-die method of pulling one’s 
self up by the bootstraps. Carl is that kind of a fellow, and now fol- 
owing in his footsteps is his son, Richard, who is shown here getting 
. bit of last-minute fatherly advice before he took out his first trip as 
1 copilot. “‘Congrats,’”’ and the best of luck to both of you! 


Native “Big Shot” Has a Log Taxi 














sy ALLAN W. OLSON © peers minutes later landed in the 
council No. 30, PAA-Avianca | jungle-bordered San Juan river. 
3arranquilla, Colombia | It didn’t look like much to me, but 
on the map they print the name 
| “Choquichoqui” in big letters. 

Some minutes later we picked | There were a half-dozen thatched 
ip the winding Atrato river and huts, hiding under the tall trees of 
ised it as a course check until the | the jungle, and a station manager 


(Continued from July Issue) 


eiling and visibility became too | W4!ting id a red motorboat = 
yw for us to continue underneath. | ne tg to — t nl 
Jut on top at four thousand, we | P*2ne- ere are several sma 


eaded toward the west and found | towns and gold mines back from 
veather conditions unlimited along | the sige! and these re served by 
he coast. Following the coast a | the landing at Choquichoqui. 

hort distance south, we were able | Saw Chauffeur Haul “Big Shot” 

» eut back inland to Quibdo, | in Hollowed-out Log Taxi 

here we landed on schedule. | A number of native canoes, hol- 
| lowed from huge logs, swept by 
|us manned by very dark-skinned 
|individuals. Most of the canoes 
|were loaded with bananas and 
other produce of the country. One 
had a man sitting in the middle 
under an umbrella. Standing in 
the stern was a half-pint darky 
doing all the work as he swung his 
paddle with a mean rhythm. We 
figured this was either an open-air 
taxi or the easy-going hombre in 
the middle of the canoe was a big 
shot who could afford a chauffeur. 
Joe thought it would be fun to 
rock this plutocrat with our wake 
when we took off but he was too 
far down the river when we were 
ready to leave. 

Fifty-five minutes later we 
landed in the bay at Buenaven- 
tura. Our floating ramp is tied to 
the end of an immense dock. 


Yiscovers Quibdo Has Unique 
janitation System 

Quibdo is quite a good sized 
own for that neck of the woods, 
nd located near the junction of 
he Atrato and Quito rivers. We 
ied up at the foot of a concrete 
amp, built by Scadta, that reach- 
d from the edge of the river up 
he steep bank to the station 
1ouse. The ramp is located down- 
tream from the town. The build- 
ngs and houses situated along 
he edge of the river bank have 
1 simplified system of sanitation. 
[hey each have a balcony built 
ut a few feet over the river. I 
ound this arrangement made it 
isagreeable to stay in the ship 
uring the twenty-minute stop. 
There were a few bush Indians 
vatching from the top of the river 
ank. They were all males and 


vore only a “G-string” and a| Usually this dock is extremely 
‘page-boy” haircut. On dress-up busy with boats from many dif- 
ecasions they may add a coat|ferent countries loading and un- 


loading cargo, but business right 
now is very slow. We walked the 
length of the pier and across the 
street to the hotel. I had been told 
the hotel was “good” but this was 
a pleasant surprise. The adjective 
“good” covers quite a wide range 
down here. There is a nice lobby, 
dining room, la clean rooms, 
and even a swimming pool. 

A Pool Table—With Pockets! 

I decided to take a nap before 
dinner but Joe wanted to look for 
some brass screws for a boat he 
is building so he cleaned up a bit 
and left. A few hours later he 
came back to the room and ex- 
citedly said, “What do you think 
I found?” 

“Brass screws?” I guessed. 

“Nope,” he said. 

“Maybe you ran across one of 


ind, if it’s a super occasion, even 
1 hat. Although I didn’t see any 
vomen, I was told that the youn- 
vey ones had rather attractive fig- 
ires—from the rear. A front view 
liscloses a breast development 
which allows use of the “‘over-the- 
houlder’ method of child feeding. 

The next day, when we return- 
d to Quibdo, I was delayed get- 
ing out of the ship and Joe came 
running down the ramp yelling, 
“Hey, Al. There’s one of those 
gals up here now; hurry!” 

By the time I had climbed: to 
he top of the ramp she had 
scrammed so I missed a chance to 
confirm the description I had been 
given. Oh, well, something to look 
forward to. 

We shook the scented waters of 
Quibdo from the pontoons and 








MY DAZE 


By ED COUPLES 
Council No. 32, PCA 
Detroit, Mich. 











This is my last column as next 
month someone else will take over 
the duties of dishing out the news. 
This column is going to be short 
and sweet, as we don’t have 
enough fellows left here to make 
news. My Winchells have all dis- 
appeared, and I don’t know where. 

Just heard today that Capt. 
Howard Bernier jumped into dou- 
ble harness and is trotting through 
life together with one of our 
former hostesses, Miss McCall. 
Good luck, chil’n. Understand Dut- 
cher is hard-pressed, too. Was out 
to the field today, but didn’t see 
anyone there. Where is every- 
body? 

I have just collected a bit of 
poetry that was written in 1927 
by the mother of Captain Pier- 
man. It was prepared at the re- 
quest of an oil company and was 
to have been delivered by Mrs. 
Pierman at a banquet intended to 


airport for the town of Ottawa, 
Ohio. For some unknown reason 
the banquet never materialized, 
so, with the permission of Mrs. 
Pierman, I am offering it here. 





Here’s to Lee and Carey 

| The pilots from our home town, 
To keep a little record 

These verses we put down. 


Last year on July third 
| Their first time they took 
| Every mile and minute 
| Upon a book they put. 


But July and August 

Soon they rolled by 

|; And on September first 
They soared alone on high. 


Mere two months gone by 
Their solo flight they made 
To Pilot Couples and Crouscutt 
| Their money then they paid. 


| Back to Ottawa they flew 

An airport there to build, 

Folks here at home had heard 
And, out to the field they drilled. 








Now don’t think for a moment 
Other fellows did not work, 
|For there is Irvin, George and 
| Louie 

| Not a moment did they shirk. 





They cleared up a runway 
| And a hangar they built too, 
| Cut and sewed the air cone 


| That you see the wind go through. 
| Now they’re flying boys 

| Tho their hours are built up slow, 
| Here’s hoping for their future 


|No matter where they go. 


| They cannot make a speech 
| They cannot sing a song, 
But Aviation is their hobby 
Let’s help the boys go on. 


Now there is Bob Winslow 
He’s from out of town, 
Came from St. Louis 

And for Aviation bound. 


Ottawa should have an Airport 
For herself gain the name, 

But as for the boys 

They’ll still be in the game. 


The pilot hollers “Contact” 
And over goes the prop, 
Ottawa should boost a little 
Or the Port will go ker-flop. 


This is just a little story of 

How some Pilots got their start, 
Of how they work 

And how they slaved 

To become the master of their art, 
So, let’s hope they keep ’em flying 
For it’s rooted in their heart. 








those Indian gals?” 

“Hell no! I found a pool table 
—with pockets!” 

Down here they mostly play bil- 
liards, and a pool table, especially 
in the smaller towns, is rare. This 
lucky find gave us a way to spend 
a long evening. 

After a good dinner we walked 
the town and ended up at the pool 
table. When they turned off the 
lights shortly after midnight Joe 
had won the money; but I still 
think I play better pool. You can’t 
beat luck like Weast had that 
night! 


(Continued Next Month) 








create enough interest to build an | 





| 
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ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 


in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. 


follows: 


Long rolls of cloud (usually 
alto-cumulous or strato-cumulous) 


running parallel to the wind often | 


form in streets. These have proven 
useful to gliders by providing lift, 
through the aid of ascending cur- 
rents to one side of and slightly 
below the rolls. Spiral markings 
have also been reported on such 
longitudinal rolls.* 

These facts provide evidence 
that the circulation around these 
longitudinal roll clouds is spiral. 

Laboratory experiments tend to 
confirm this conclusion, for longi- 


tudinal strips of unstable fluid in | 


a channel form vortices with adja- 


cent rolls rotating in opposite di- | 
Thus two adjacent rolls | 


rections. 
having such opposed _ rotations 
form a stable cell when the shear 
is large. In the natural laboratory 
of the sky, the cloud particles con- 
densing from the water vapor 
within the ascending portion 
makes only a part of the cell visi- 
ble, whereas the dissipation on the 
descending portion due to evapor- 


ation renders the remaining part | 


invisible. 
Rolls of cloud at right angles to 


the wind are often formed. These | 


are called transverse rolls and can 
be distinguished from longitudinal 
rolls (which are parallel to the 
wind) by their branching and 
sinuous lines like those of sand 
ripple.“ Transverse rolls occur 
with extremely small shear. When 
markings are observed on them, 
they are generally at right angles 
to the length. There is reason to 
believe that transverse 
are more or less established in the 
cells separated by the markings. 
These vortices stem from the slight 
vertical shear and the convection 
due to instability in a thin layer. 


As pointed out before, the thin | 


portion of the clouds and clear 
spaces are generally regions of 
descending air, while the heavier 


” 4Sir Gilbert T. Walker, “Cloud Forma- 
tion and Its Effect upon Gliding,” Journal 


of the Royal Acronautical Society London, 


1938, pp. 657-676. 





vortices | 


The eighth installment 
— — 

|cloud masses with domed-up tops 
jare regions of ascending air. 
Observations of the vertical air 
| velocities beneath strato-cumulus 
| clouds have indicated that approxi- 
mately the same values prevail as 


under cumulus clouds, that is, 
jroughly 200 to 1,000 feet per 
minute. Most of the turbulence 


|connected with them can be ex- 
pected beneath their bases, and 
| perhaps more especially in a zone 
|near their outer horizontal limits, 
for in the latter region there oc- 
curs mixing between ascending 
currents from below which enter 
| the base of the clouds and weaker 
descending currents from around 
| the sides of the clouds and the ad- 
|jacent clear spaces. Thus, in as- 
| cents up to and through strato- 
|}cumulus clouds, there has been 
|often observed an abrupt increase 
|in ‘turbulence immediately below 
|the base of the clouds, with the 
| bumpy condition extending to the 
| base, and in many cases persisting 
| through the thickness of the cloud. 
*;** The same phenomenon is 
|found in regard to alto-cumulus 
| clouds. 

| The intensity of turbulence 
|present within clouds depends 
|greatly upon their altitude, mode 
of development, roughness of the 
|terrain, and the vertical distribu- 
tions of temperature, moisture, 
and wind velocity, which control 
the degree and depth of the in- 
stability or stability within atmos- 
pheric layers. Thus, among the 
clouds arranged in layers of glob- 
ular masses, rolls, or waves, with- 
out great vertical development, 
|the low ones, like strato-cumulus, 
|exhibit somewhat more bumpiness 
|than the ones high above the sur- 
| face, like alto or cirro-cumulus. 

|< W. Peppler, “Ueber starke Vertikalbéen 
in der freien Atmosphaere,” Beitrage zur 


| Physik der freien Atmosphaere, Vol. 16, 
1930, pp. 115-130. 








| ** H, Mueller, “Beschleunigungsmessun- 
gen im Fluge zur Erforschung der atmos- 
| phaerischen Luftunruhe,” Beitraege zur 
Physik der freien Atmosphaere, Vol. 21, 











1934, pp. 288-308. 





“SHOOTING SUN HELPS SHOOT AXIS” --- 





> 


—American Airlines Photo 





- - - might well be the motto of these American Airlines’ pilots as they 
clock the sun with an aircraft octant. Here is shown a group of “hard- 
at-it” young navigation aspirants. Reason: there’s no telling when this 
knowledge may come in handy. It is a foreg lusion that most 
long distance flight crews will include a navigator, but—there’s always 
a but — two heads are better than one! Thus, when the regular 
navigator gives the pilot his course and position, the pilot prefers to 
be able to say, “Sez you, I'll take a look for myself!” Learning to take 
such looks are (seated, L. to r.) W. C. Magli, W. J. McIntyre, and 
L. H. Mantooth. Standing on the fire escape is G. L. Starr. 

















Four THE AIR LINE PILOT August 1942 
B-Blonde, D-Dandy A Modern Marco Polo Flies to Aid China | 21 Pilots to Get 
| ‘ shies itl Red Cross Services 





And (-Corgeous! 


By FRED W. WAHL 
Council No. 21, IAL 


Latest word about Capt. Royal 
Leonard, author of the intensely in- 
teresting articles, of which this is 
the third and last, in the AIR 








| pilot 


and radio operator, 
|Chinese, our language difficulties 
| were solved. 


were | 


| 


| ers quit fanning each other while 


filled with boiling water and began | 
washing dishes, the other custom- 


Civilian pilots of the Air Trans- 
port Command will receive all! 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


“Inland Flight four from Chey- 
enne tower, field clear to taxi, 
wind and traffic B-Blonde, D-Dan- 
dy, and G-Gorgeous.” With these 
words we expect shortly to in- 
augurate the Pony Express run 
from Cheyenne to Huron, S. D. on 


LINE PILOT is that he is back 
in Asia, arriving in China by way 
of Calcutta. During his brief stay 
in the U. S., this adventuresome ex- 


TWA pilot wrote a book, “I Flew | 
for China,” which will be published | 
early in September. If these articles | 
are a sample of Royal’s prowess as | 


an author, his book should be a 
humdinger! 


eyes from all directions blinking 
Spend His Money |under dusty eyebrows fixed their 
| Except for articles such as rugs, | attention towards the “finicky” 
etc., to take away, our host would | foreigners. 

not let us spend a penny, explain-| Not being certain that the water 
ing that we were guests of the | was hot enough to sterilize the 
government. If walking became/dishes properly and knowing that 
| tiresome we could hail any drosky| Chinese wine is almost pure al- 


| ° . 
| we saw, but never were we allow-|cohol, we wondered if _ their 


|Was Not Allowed to 


Red Cross services customarily 
reserved for members of the arm- 
ed forces, Chairman Norman H 
Davis recently announced it 
Washington. 

“While these pilots are tech 
nically civilians, they are exposec 
to all hazards of war,” Chairmar 
Davis said. “Thus, in response tc 


route 35 with single-motored 
Beechcraft planes. This route has 
been out of circulation since Jan. 
1, when all our Boeings were de- 
livered to the man with the gray 
whiskers. 
Summer Hiking Experience 
May Come in Handy 

It will be something of a novel- 
ty to fly this route with single en- 
gines as the scenery is so interest- 
ing that after a few months of 
this the pilots who will inherit the 
run will be caught walking around 
talking to themselves, a_ habit 
which will no doubt be acquired 
on account of flying alone with 
the constant buzz of static for 
company. One consolation: if the 
Jacob gets tired there are plenty 
of spots to get down on, even if 
telephones are mainly a novelty in 


ES 
Se 





modes of travel. 


the Cheyenne River section. Some | @ speeding air liner bucking a line squall?” 


of the hiking being done this sum-| On my second trip to Urumchi, 
mer on fishing trips will probably|my passengers were to be the 
stand in good stead. This will cer-| Russian Ambassador to China, his 
tainly beat having no route at all, | wife, and Dr. Sun Fo, son of the 


and one and all of the employees | late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, sometimes 


are mighty pleased about the| called the “George Washington” | 
break being given to good old|of China. I was warned that if 
IAL. |ever I kept a secret, my departure | 


Boeing 363 Called “Old Faithful” | for this trip should be the most 
Since June 1, good old Boeing | secret of secrets. I should not tell 
363 has been doing a yeoman’s | anyone in my Chungking home, 
job of keeping the company op-| where I was a boarder at the time, 
erating on the one round trip a|not even my wife. 
day from Denver to Great Falls,| My departure always aroused a 
Mont., plus an extra trip for good | certain amount of curiosity and 
measure each day, Denver-Chey-| speculation, as it was impossible 
enne. The “Old Faithful” is get-|to prepare for such a trip without 
ting so used to flying this grind|the household becoming aware of 


|4 NEW KIND OF A COCKPIT! 





and carrying full loads she prac- | 
tically flies the route alone, proud- | 
ly showing what it takes to her | 
soon-to-be-successor, Miss Lode-| 
star thirty-four! 

Captains checking out in the} 
Lodestar for the past month have | 
been Joe Leferink, Sam Moser, 
Herb Holloway, Harold Wynne, 
and last, but not least, Ray Bul- 
lock. 


Waxes Eloquent About 
Stewardesses 

Also checking out in their new} 
jobs are Chief Stewardess Ann 
Hemingway, formerly from Cas- 
per and whom we all know from 
her most capable and efficient han- 
dling of the front office and the 
innumerable times she pinch hit 
on the radio when some new op- 
erator got in a jam. Glad to have 
you back with us, Ann, and good 
wishes from all the gang in your 
new job. Her most gorgeous and 
capable-looking assistants are tall 
and blonde Betty Jones, a fair to 
middlin’ good fellow, and petite 
and brunette Fern Michael. The 
latter will usually be seen around 
the Denver Airport being copiloted 
by Continental’s tall and hand- 
some Captain Freddy Gray. Both 
these girls are from Denver and 
are an asset to the personnel of 
IAL. Many best wishes from the 
gang and to the rest of you mugs! 
There is the end of that cabin 
problem, we hope. 

We are sorry to have neglected 
you so in the past, Paul, but will 
try to do better this time. Helen 
Seal and Paul have decided that 
two can live cheaper than one, on 
income tax returns, so Helen and 
son Michal, arrived in Cheyenne 
recently and we all wish you the 
best of everything and hope all 
your future troubles just run 
around the house. Both are a pair 
of fine kids. Congratulations! 

Announcing a new additon to 
IAL flight personnel in one James 
Dunn, just JIMMY, who hails 
from somewhere deep in the heart 
of Texas; sounds like it, too. He 
is single and rooming in a bache- 
lor apartment with JIMMY Hart. 
These boys are a swell pair of fel- 
lows. J. Dunn recently sighted a 
motor coach on the railroad be- 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 








it. One of the other boarders was 
always curious, and when I refus- 
ed to divulge even a hint as to the 


direction I was going, the pressure | 


of her curiosity almost reached 
the bursting point. She button- 
holed every member of the house- 
hold hoping to learn a clue as to 
my plans. In doing so, she natur- 
ally stirred up more than what 
would have been the normal 
amount of curiosity among the 
others. 

Secret “Out”? When Tokyo 
Broadcast Departure 

That evening when 
get the radio news from Shanghai, 
someone tuned into the Tokyo 
news report by mistake. We were 
just in time to hear the announcer 
state, “It has been learned from 
reliable sources that Sun Fo and 
the Russian Ambassador are ex- 
pected to depart from Chungking 
tomorrow morning at 9:30. It is 
understood that they expect to fly 
to Moscow by way of Urumchi.” 
Every member of the household 
cast a beaming face in my direc- 
tion. When they saw that my face 
was red they all laughed. 

Hoping that we might confuse 
the Japanese, our departure was 
delayed until the afternoon. I was 
glad this wasn’t my first flight 
over the Gobi, as half of the des- 
ert seemed to be up in the air. 
The Ambassador’s face was full 
of anxiety. He was always won- 
dering if I knew where I was. 
Urumchi Hotels Little 
Better Than Stables 

Hotels in Urumchi are merely 
places to camp and park your 
horses. In a city whose travelling 
visitors are campers, there is 
hardly need for any other type of 
hotel. Consequently, our quarters 
were one grade better than a 
stable. However, we were not al- 
lowed to come near until busy 
workmen had pasted new white 
paper on the walls and new bed- 
ding had been provided. 

An officer from the local garri- 
son was detailed to take care of 
our needs. He called early each 
morning and did not leave until 
we were ready for bed. He spoke 
Chinese as well as many other 
local tongues, and since both mem- 
bers of my crew on this trip, co- 


trying to 





Adventurer-pilot-author 


The picture was taken at Urumchi, mystery city of inner China, which Leonard visited | 
| while piloting a Russian ambassador part of the way home from Chungking, China, to Moscow. 
| question might be, “Which is the roughest—a camel’s back padded with two bony humps or the cockpit of 
We'll take the airplane! 


ed to reach for money to pay for | strongest 


its hire. 

However, after a few rides, we 
decided we could explore the city 
better by walking. When it was 
|time for lunch, we were taken to 
a nearby restaurant, supposedly 
the best in that section. The din 
of “chin music” was terrific, and 
a chin without a beard was rare. 
Our beardless faces, the lack of 
dust in our ears, our manner and 
our speech immediately stamped 
us as foreigners. My Chinese crew 
were stamped “foreign” just as 
much as I was. 

Our entrance caused all the 
chin wagging to stop as though 
their owners had suddenly been 
turned to stone, and all was quiet 


until we were seated. The “din’’ | 
entrance had momen-| 


which our 
|tarily stopped suddenly burst into 
a new crescendo. 
tion of their waving beards made 
you wonder if these Urumchi 
gentlemen could not fan each 
other on a hot day just by talking 
fast. When they laughed you half- 


| way expected to see a flock of| 


moths stirred up. 
Kettle Had Spout Three Feet Long 
All the tables were round and 
some were large enough to accom- 
|modate twenty men. One of the 
| waiters, serving hot water from a 
copper kettle with a spout over 
\three feet long, could pour hot 
|water for your tea across the 


SAYS LEONARD: 


as dynamic balance. 


largest table without spilling a 
drop. 
Sought Method of 
Sterilizing Dishes 

Another waiter called on our 
table and proceeded to wipe it 
clean with a dirty rag which had 
just been used to wipe his nose, 
his forehead, and the floor. Know- 
ing that it had also been used to 
wipe dishes, we wondered if we 
couldn’t wash and sterilize all the 
dishes we were to use. 

When we asked for a large bowl 





Royal Leonard is shown perched between 
| the humps of a camel with his plane furnishing the background for this striking picture of contrasting 


a formal request from the Arm) 
Air Forces, Red Cross chapter: 
will render to these civilian pilot: 
the usual services of communica 
tion and information, claims, anc 
family service which they exten 
to service men.” 








right. I could take as many pic 
tures as I liked anywhere. 
Thinking that there might bs 
a mistake and afraid I might lose 
my camera, I asked several time: 
just to be sure. Even then I won 
dered if he had enough rank fo: 
his “yes” to mean anything. J] 
missed the opportunity of taking 
several unusual pictures because 
|of my super-caution. If a police 
;man was near I concealed my 
|camera. My host would take mj 
picture with various background: 
|and I would take his. He was al 


, | ways anxious to get his f i 
wine could be_ used. | . eed: 


When we ordered three large | ~ re pts aggeiay 
| beakers of hot wine, tongues be-| ee Peddler Draws 
| gan wagging at a new speed. pear — , 
| f : ina ost my caution and 
| Create Sensation by Ordering | decided that our host was right. | 
| Enough Wine for 50 Men | had been afforded the free use oi 
This wine is so powerful that it|my camera without restrictions. ] 
is served only in small cups having | wanted a picture of a Urumch 
}a capacity of about one thimble. |peddler (see illustration). His 
When served hot it is doubly po-| equal would be hard to find. He 
tent. The price of one beaker of | would display his wares on a huge 
this wine represented a tidy sum | round table. When moving to a 
to the onlookers. Naturally, when | new location he would walk with 
three foreign beardless males, | little apparent effort, the tabk 
whom they considered only half | balanced on his head and _ the 
| men, ordered enough hot wine to} wares undisturbed. His balance 
put fifty of them under the table, | was so perfect that he touched his 





A 








The rapid mo-| 





“I finally lost my caution and decided to take a 
picture. Here it is. You've all heard about that delicate factor known 
Here’s the Chinese version: a bakery shop bal- 
anced on the head of a good-natured, grinning Chinaman. Anyway, I 
got away with it without being arrested as a spy with a camera.” 


|speculation was rife. Were we 
|merely rich fools from nowhere 
who did not understand the power 
of this wine? Or were we from a 
strange land where males could be 
|super “he-men”’ in spite of naked 
chins? When the waiter delivered 
the steaming wine there was a 
|hush which might be compared to 
that in a circus audience when a 
dare-devil sticks his head in a 
|lion’s mouth. 

When we proceeded to wash 
|our dishes in this wine there was 
a spontaneous exploding noise 
|from our audience, something like 
|the inside of a runaway threshing 
|machine. Beards were wagging so 
| fast that some of them were hard 
|to see. Arms were waving in wild 


: ; 
| gesticulations. Everyone was ap- 


|parently trying to tell another, 


“See, I told you so!” 


Leonard, the Cameraman, 
Goes Into Action 

On my first trip to Urumchi I 
was afraid to carry my camera. 
Two Americans had previously 
spent a year in a dirty jail be- 
cause they tried to take pictures 
here. When I asked one of the 
officers about picture-taking he 
was a bit dubious, so I locked up 
my camera and said no more. This 
time when I asked my host, “How 
about it?” he said it was quite all 





|table with his hands only when 
|in danger of a bump from anothe 
pedestrian. 

Thanking my good fortune that 
I was in a position for taking a1 
excellent picture of one of thes¢ 
peddlers when he was preparing tc 
move, I was at the point of snap- 
| ping the shutter when I was dis- 
turbed by an unusual amount of 
shouting. Curiously, I turned 
around and was greatly startled 
because the traffic policeman in 
the road was apparently shouting 
}at me and waving his arms in a 
very threatening manner. 
Vision of Bastile Looms 


A moment later he was hur- 
riedly walking toward me taking 
long strides as one would do when 
excited. All the while he continued 
to shout and gesticulate. I had 
visions of spending the rest of my 
days in a dirty jail. I was thor- 
oughly provoked at my host who 
said I could take pictures any- 
where. Expecting the worst, I was 
wishing I could turn into butter 
and melt away. 

“You stupid fool,” I said to my- 
self under my breath, “you should 
have known better than to take 
pictures in this city. Our host told 
you lies so-he could have an ex- 
cuse to take your camera. Here 
goes your camera! But consider 
yourself lucky if this is all that 
happens!” 

When the policeman was a few 
feet away my courage almost 
reached the nadir! I was all ready 
to hand him my camera and was 
puzzled when he walked past me 
still taking long hurried steps. Ir 
the next moment he was pointing 
his finger and waving it in stern 
gestures at the peddler’s nose, while 
he was giving him what I thought 
was a severe reprimand. When he 
finished he backed away and stood 
at my side. My copilot turned tc 
me and said, “Go ahead and take 
his picture.” After I had snapped 
the shutter, the policeman, with a 
pleasant smile on his face, return- 
ed to his post. 

Turning to my crew, I asked, 
“What did the policeman say?” 

“Oh! He just told the peddle 
to stand still and smile while the 
foreigner took his picture.” 

The End 
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NEW WIND TUNNEL FOR NORTH AMERICAN 
Capable of producing a 327 miles per hour airspeed, a new wind 
unnel is nearing completion at the North American Aviation plant in 
nglewood, Calif., home of the B-25 bombers, it was announced today. 
The wind tunnel apparatus is vital to aeronautical research proj- 
cts and it will speed test work on proposed new models and on im- 
yrovements for models already in production at the North American 
jlants. Delays now caused by the overloaded condition of existing 


unnels in Southern California will be eliminated. At present, schedules 
»f these tunnels are carefully planned to provide each aircraft manu- 
acturing concern with an equal opportunity to use the equipment. 
Despite this arrangement, North American engineers have been 
sompelled to wait valuable weeks—and sometimes even months—for 





The wind tunnel is a cradle from which springs modern-day air- 





yaft. It’s also the acid test of the engineer’s slide rule, that is, was 
e right or wrong? L. L. Waite, head of the technical section of North 
imerican Aviation, closely inspects a test model of a P-51 Mustang 
ighter in the wind tunnel which is nearing completion at the com- 


vany’s Inglewood, Calif., plant. This model, which is one-fourth actual | 
ize, can be tested at a wind speed of 327 miles per hour. 


heir turn at the wind tunnels. Then after rushing test work to com- 
jletion within the allotted time, they often were further held up wait- 


‘Third’ Crewman 


(Continued from Page 2) 





weeks’ vacation at the time of the 
transfer, which made it possible 
for him to get home for a few 
days. 

Bob Hardy has just returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation and 
nobody would ever guess that he 
would spend his time on Cape Cod. 
I believe that Bob is looking for- 
ward to the time that AM 18 in- 
cludes Chatham in the itinerary 
on Flights 7 and 24. 

I have had another late flash 
that Sid Templeton was still flying 
Flagships and not on active duty 
in the Army. 

We have had numerous occa- 
sions whereby we have been ac- | 
companied by either a Navy or} 
Marine Pilot as third member of | 
the crew. I think that the boys | 
themselves and our staff of pilots | 
on the Navy Training Program at | 
Fort Worth have done a mighty | 
fine job. Several of these chaps | 
had never been up in a plane be- 
fore January of this year. They | 
have been pushed along at a very | 
rapid pace, undergoing a very} 
rigid and extensive course of 
study both on the ground and in 
the air, without a breathing spell 
at any time. The boys themselves, 
the attitude which they take, and 
the job they are doing is mighty | 
fine. I TAKE MY HAT OFF TO} 
ALL OF YOU. 











ar P | 
produces friction when it moves| 


across a surface, and because fric- | 
tion produces heat, some of the} 
vanes are water cooled to keep the | 
air at the uniform temperature | 
necessary for accurate work. 
Tunnel Has Windows 

In Control Room 


The throat, in which the testing 


is done, is visible through plate | 
glass windows in the control room | 


and in the computing room on the| when he discovered a 


ng for a chance to test some change made on the basis of the first test. | second floor of the tunnel build- 


The airspeed in the throat of the new tunnel, which has been de- | 


signed so that the air will flow through it in straight lines without 
.ddying or burbling, will be as high as 327 miles per hour, which 


.quals the actual flight cruising speed of the fastest planes. In the | 


hroat will be an extremely accurate scale model of the design to be 
ested, mounted on supports connecting it with the “balance.” The 
valance is actually several measuring devices, each of which deals with 
1 different movement of the plane. These measure the lift and drag, 
is well as the up and down, left and right, and rolling movemenis 
icting on the model. 

Thus, although the model does not move in the tunnel (the moy- 
ng air gives the same reaction as if the model were moving) all the 
najor reactions of the plane can be measured within a very small per- 
entage of error. 

Through the wind tunnel tests, engineers, using lift and drag data, 
in compute almost exactly the performance of the finished airplane. 
)ther data tells them whether the control surfaces and, in fact, the 
sntire airplane, are designed to give the ship proper control and ade- 
juate stability. 

3,000 H.P. Motor Operates Propeller 

The actual tunnel part of North American’s new installation is in 
sssence a large, continuous tube built around a rectangle. The tunnel, 
tself rectangular in cross-section, narrows to a throat 7% feet high 
and 11 feet wide in which the testing is done. Air is driven through 
the tunnel by a seven-bladed, 19-foot propeller located on what might 
»e called the back stretch. The propeller is turned by a 3,000-horse- 
power electric motor mounted in a nacelle within the tunnel. Speed 
»f the propeller can be regulated between 70 and 700 revolutions per 
ninute from the control room. 

The air leaving the propeller passes halfway around the tunnel, 





Standing beside the test model in the throat of the wind tunnel are 
= P. Davie (right), in charge of wind tunnel model design, and L. L. 
W aite. 


which is gradually increasing in size, until it reaches the throat, where 
the sudden contraction in tunnel size increases the speed of flow to as 
much as 327 miles per hour at maximum power. Between the throat 
and the power system, the tunnel gradually increases in size again. 
This increase is gradual throughout the tunnel, because too sharp an 
increase would result in eddies and burbling of the air flow. 

The tunnel has square corners. These, of course, raised another 
problem in keeping the air flow smooth. Specially designed vanes to 
guide the air around the corners were the solution. Because even air 


| 


ing 
supported in the air stream by 
struts connecting it with the bal- 
ance. The balance might be termed 
the heart of the wind tunnel, for 
the accuracy of tunnel readings is 
largely dependent on it. It must be 
strong enough and steady enough 
to hold the model stationary at 
high air speeds and to be free 
from vibration, yet it must be deli- 
cate enough to record the slightest 
forces acting on the model being 
tested. North American’s balance 
is of the electro-magnetic type. To 
insure freedom from vibration, its 
concrete foundation is entirely be- 
low the level of the main tunnel 


pendent of it. 


both the control room and the 
computing room in the North 
American tunnel, a feature lack- 
ing in some older ones. In the ceil- 
ing of the test area is a hatch 
opening into the model shop on 
the second floor of the tunnel 
building. The planes to be tested 
can be lowered directly into the 
test chamber from the shop in 
which they are made. 

These models, chiefly made of 
wood, are constructed to exact 
scale and finished down to a mir- 
ror-smooth finish. Although they 
do not actually fly, they have 
built-in electric motors turning 
model propellers, thus enabling 
engineers to determine the effect 
of the propeller air stream at vari- 
ous engine. speeds. 

Also on the second floor of the 
tunnel building is space for con- 
ducting full scale radiator and 
duct tests. The building and the 
tunnel proper will be completed 
shortly, but the tunnel will not go 
into operation until early fall. The 
last of the power and testing 
equipment is not expected until 
late summer, company engineers 
report, and final installation will 
take a little time. 

Practically all of the equipment 
is being built to order, because the 
power and test installation, like 
the tunnel proper, was designed 
by the technical section of North 
American’s engineering depart- 
ment under the direction of R. H. 
Rice, vice president and chief en- 
gineer, and L. L. Waite, chief. of 





aerodynamics engineering. 


In the throat, the model is | 


foundation and completely inde- | 


The test area is visible from 


A-Pun My Word | Toasted Torsos 


Lillci, You’re OK! 


(Continued from Page 2) 





jects that cut one’s foot in the | 
barnyard. 

The motive of a bird that shakes 
dew off the lily may be a propor- | 
tional affair. 

Ancient fable tells us that there | 
was once a stork who needed a} 
crane. 


~~ 


(Continued from Page 4) 





| tween Geyser, Mont., and Stan- 
ford, chugging alone; about four 
miles up the track was a train of 
| gravel cars also going the same di- 
| rection. 


Says Dunn, “That guy 


| here has the pay passengers, that 
guy up front has the form twen- 
ties, and boy what a h — — of a 
load he’s got!” 


Marvin Vaughan has left the 


| fair city of Cheyenne and gone to 
|a position 


First Officer with 


as 


Hunters, after shooting scores | Continental Airlines. Best of suc- 
of baldpates, complained that they | cess in your new post, Marv. In- 


didn’t have any heron. 


== 


Our game warden once became 


enraged at the mention of a kill-| been His Honor, 


deer. 


== 


wildly among bird nests, but never 
saw a quail. 
adie 


Some young ball players in our 


bats one evening, but discovered | 
that one was a bunting. 
eo 
Some foods produce tail, some 
bill, some both. 
a 


Hot spices make one soar. 


A healthy butcherbird likes his | 
meat. 


e- | 
The old saying goes that there | 


| should be good claws in any busi- 


ness contact. 


die 
My neighbor has a large stirring | 
spoonbill. 


It was no mean poet who ex- 


claimed: “How heavenly is the| 
cardinal!’ 

—— | 

An Englishman lamented the} 


loud owl raised by his neighbor. 


2 
One 


giggled 
straight 


of our students 


tern. 
. | 
| A good hawk will clear things | 


| up. 


a 
| A peahen rises earlier than most | 


| birds and enjoys a full day. 
| 
| 


—_. | 
A titmouse is a bird, all thoughts 
of the ignorant to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


e- 

The favorite haunt of the wood- 
pecker is not the pine, nor the 
oak, nor the cypress, nor the wal- | 
nut, nor the Eucalyptus, but the | 
quaking asp. 


cients as to obtain a good goose. 
Best wishes, 


oa | 
Nothing so enraptured the an-| 
| from No. 21. 


—The Great Professor. | 


cidentally, he is a firm believer in 
| ALPA and a good member. 


With us for the past month has 
(Happy) Jack 


| Weiler, check pilot from Conti- 


; ’ nental, giving the boys the works 
A braggadocio threshed his way | on that ‘new shiny mass of metal, 


Miss Lodestar. Jack is a swell 


fellow and has put his heart and 
soul into teaching the boys all he 


. . knows 
| village thought they were catching | though his 


Lodestars. Even 
bowling is always a 


about 


good second, he sure rates first 
class. Better luck some other time, 
Jack. 

A Fire That Burned and 


Raged But Did Not Flame 
Chuck Aagard and Freddy Tun- 
nel volunteered recently to mow a 
lawn for a friend whose husband 
was out of town, for a small con- 
sideration??? So, when the con- 
sideration arrived, they proceeded 
to remove all surplus clothing 
above the belt line and, between 
cans, started to mow. The lawn 


| was finally mowed, after the last 


can. The balance of the evening 
was spent by Chuck’s wife and 
friend trying to put out the fire 
which raged around Chuck’s and 
Freddy’s upper torsos. If one 
wants to get unpopular, just con- 
gratulate them upon their kind 
neighborly help with a pat on the 
back. Ooowwww! 

Ensberg Receives Write-up in 
Collier’s “Wing Talk” 

Boy, how fame flies! Just look 
in the July 11 issue of Collier’s 
Magazine and on page 90, under 
“Wing Talk,” we have an article 
about none other than Cliff 
(Swede) Ensberg. In spite of all 
this, Swede’s head will still handle 
his uniform cap purchased before 
all the publicity. Only error in 
article is that credit was given to 
another air line instead of to In- 
land. Also with some _ slight 
changes the article was first pub- 
lished in the May issue of the AIR 
LINE PILOT under council doings 
Many people read 
the slick, even if some members 
don’t. 








When Capt. Warren B. Smith, 
veteran pilot of Pan American- 
Grace Airways, landed his plane 
at Los Cerrillos, airport at San- 
tiago, Chile, a short time ago, he 
completed his 1000th scheduled 
crossing of the Andes on the Pan- 
agra route between Santiago and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and by 
establishing a record that may 
never again be equalled, he became 
the first “Chevalier of the Andes.” 

On his arrival he was greeted 
by several officials of the Chilean 
government as well as by a large 
group of the company’s employees 
and his friends. To commemorate 
the event, officials of Panagra and 
the aviation departments and mili- 
tary forces of Chile decorated 
Captain Smith with an especially 
designed medal, and conferred 
upon him the unique title of 
“Chevalier of the Andes.” 

Captain Smith has been flying 
the Andes for more than 11 years, 
and has now become almost a 
legendary figure in Chile. Besides 
being known to the thousands of 
passengers whom he has carried, 
safely and without incident, back 
and forth on his route, he is 
widely known as Chile’s Dean of 
Fresh Water Fishermen. 

Iowa-born, he was happy to find, 
early in his residence in Chile, that 
many of the country’s beautiful 
lakes and streams have been stock- 





Hicwe Yau Euer Shen Quer he Aoi 


Thousand Times Yes,”’ 


Says Capt. W. B. Smith 


ed with the same type of rainbow 
trout that he had caught as a boy 
in his native state. He ties his own 
flies and as a matter of fact, he is 


ie 












—Panagra Photo 
CAPT. WARREN B. SMITH 


very proud of them, carrying them 
with him on all occasions to stimu- 
late conversation regarding his pet 
hobby. 

Almost always, immediately 
after clearing his ship on arrival 
at Santiago, he leaves for an over- 
night train trip to the Chilean 
lakes, south of Santiago, where he 
owns a fishing lodge at Pangui- 
pulli, which is the official residence 





of the Smith family. 
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Dorothy Mackay, 29, of United Air Lines. 


“She Really Knows Her Onions!” Say the Pilots 


signals sent to student pilots in instrument flying practice. 


She is shown in the picture above (left) helping student 
pilot D. H. McMillen work out a flight problem at United’s training center at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Miss Mackay is shown seated at a table in Link trainer classroom, manipulating dials which control radio | 


—United Air Lines Photos 
Only woman air line Link trainer operator in the world is the unique position held by Miss 


Right, 











Line Pilots Help Representative Cros 
Behncke Radio and Mass Meeting Speaker 


|are forced to bend to the task of | him, 


(Continued from Page 1) 





taking the brunt of some good- 
natured repartee, and his new 
“calling name” is “Congressman” 
Burns. Jimmy hails from the Deep 
South, where they take their poli- 
tics seriously. Yas suh! 

It was a bitter fight, for the 
reason that Mr. Crosser’s oppo- 
nent, Mr. John Gillespie, was sup- 
ported by the Democratic organi- 
zation in Cleveland which previ- 
ously had supported Mr. Crosser. 
Mr. Gillespie made a very strong 
campaign, even though it so de- 
cidedly fell short of its mark 
against his venerable opponent 
who has spent more than 25 years 
in Congress. In his radio talk and 
speech, Mr. Behncke said: 

“Several years ago when the 
workers in the air industry were 
under the lash of unfairness and 
oppression in their fight to estab- 
lish federal laws to insure relief 
for their ever-increasing numbers, 
and to give them the same kind of 
a square deal that the railway 
workers have enjoyed for years, 
Fighting Bob Crosser led the fight. 
I repeat that he is the type of 
fighter who not only leads but he 
also wins, and as a result, the hun- 
dreds of pilots and the many thou- 
sands of other air transportation 
workers of the nation are today 
enjoying security of employment 
and bargaining rights equalled 
only by the railway workers who, 
like the air line pilots and other 
air wokers, owe a _ surprisingly 


large part of the splendid work- | 


ing conditions their people enjoy 
to Fighting Bob Crosser.” 
Streamlined Committee Meets 
With UAL Officials 

On Aug. 10, a streamlined com- 
mittee of the UAL Pilots’ Master 
Executive Council met with the 
United Air Lines officials for the 
purpose of clearing up a number 
of misunderstandings that had 
arisen relating to the Company’s 
contract work with the govern- 
ment to haul men and cargo for 
the Army. This meeting was pro- 
ductive of good results and pro- 
vided the groundwork for the be- 
ginning of conferences to set up 
a supplemental contract with the 
Company supplementing the UAL 
pilots’ working agreement cover- 
ing the air lines’ new extended op- 
eration. 

Representing the Company were 
J. H. Herlihy, Executive Vice- 
President of Operations, and W. 
J. Addems, Superintendent of 
Flight Operations. On the pilots’ 
side of the conference table were 
R. M. Thornton, UAL-Portland; 
O. M. Nelson, UAL-Denver; R. O. 
Blanchard, UAL-San Francisco; 
Paul L. Wallace, UAL-San Fran- 
cisco; R. C. Ashley, UAL-New 
York; C. E. Wheeler, UAL-Chi- 
cago, and ALPA. 

The meeting on Aug. 10 con- 
vened at 11 a. m. and adjourned 
at 3:30 p. m. 

On Aug. 12 and 18, there was 
work to do in Washington which 
involved matters relating to the 
pilots and the prominent part they 
are taking in the war effort. As is 
the custom of ALPA officials when 








| visiting Washington, these two/p. m. When the gathering ended 


days were taken up with a rapid 
chain of contacts. 

American Airlines’ Master 
Executive Council Meets 


On Aug. 14 and 15, the Ameri- 
can Airlines’ Pilots’ Master Execu- 
| tive Council held a meeting at the 
Troy Lane Hotel in Chicago, first 
between themselves, and later with 
Company officials. The pilot and 
copilot representatives present 
were W. S. McCormick, Copilot 
Representative, Council No. 22, 
AA-Colonial; J. H. Brown, Chair- 


man, Council No. 50, AA-Nash- 
ville; Wayne Allison, Chairman, 


Council No. 6, AA-Boston; Bledsoe 
Payne, Chairman, Council No. 35, 
AA-Memphis; C. W. Maris, Chair- 
man, Council No. 31, AA-Bur- 
bank; R. D. Wonsey, Chairman, 
Council No. 19, AA-Southern; D. 
K. Smith, Acting Chairman, Coun- 


cil No. 22, AA-Colonial; L. W. 
Harris, Chairman, AA’s Master 


Executive Council, and Chairman 
Council No. 39, AA-Chicago; J. H. 
Burns, Chairman, Council No. 40, 
AA-Cleveland; and ALPA. The 
Company was represented by R. L. 
Mitchell, Assistant Operations 
Manager, and T. G. Williams, 
Chicago Flight Superintendent. 

The sessions, which were held 
by the members of the AA Master 
Executive Council, exclusive of 
the Company, resulted in the set- 
tling of many problems that had 
been worrisome for months. 

The conference of the American 
Airlines’ Pilots’ Master Executive 
Council with the Company officials 
was exceptionally thorough and 
successful. The pilots asked the 
company a total of 41 written 
questions, and many more verbal, 
nearly all of which were answered 
frankly. 
answered at the time were made 


lish the answers. 

Before this meeting of the AA 
Master Council ended, the pilots 
| appointed a streamlined subcom- 
|mittee of the Master Executive 
| Council to meet with the Company 
|at more frequent intervals to pre- 
| vent the rumor mill from getting 
too ambitious. In other words, this 
| committee is an executive commit- 
tee of the Pilots’ Master Executive 
Council on American Airlines. 
Those elected to serve on this com- 
| mittee were R. D. Wonsey, Fort 
| Worth; C. H. Botsch, Jr., Burbank; 
|L. W. Harris, Chicago; John F. 
Bledsoe, New York; and W. S. Mc- 
Cormick, New York. 

Meet with Committee of Air Line 
Officials in Washington 

On Aug. 18, Mr. Behncke again 
journeyed to Washington in the 
company of ALPA’s chief counsel, 
Daniel D. Carmell, and had a dis- 
cussion with a committee of air 
line officials relating to the prob- 
lems arising from the air lines’ 
contractual relations with the gov- 
ernment to do cargo and person- 
nel transporting work for the 
Army. This conference convened 
at 10 a. m. on Aug. 18 at the 
Carleton Hotel and ended at 3:30 








Those that could not be} 


the subject of further study and | 
research by the Company to estab- 





ser 


Wi 


—————— | 


n; 


| 


there seemed to be a feeling, be- 
cause of diversified opinion and 
rather serious differences, that the | 


meeting was not productive of | Straighten Out Problems on C&S | 


worth-while results. 

Those representing the pilots | 
were ALPA President Behncke | 
and Chief Counsel Carmell, with | 
W. B. Inman, Master Council 
Chairman on Eastern Air Lines, | 
as an observer. The companies 
were represented by C. Bedell 
Monro, President, PCA; J. H. Her- 
lihy, Executive Vice-President of | 
Operations, UAL; J. A. Collings, 
Manager of Operations, TWA; E. 
V. Rickenbacker, President, EAL; 
and Douglas Campbell, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Panagra. 

Tells Teachers’ Convention of 
ALPA Organization and History 

On the morning of Aug. 21, Mr. 
Behncke spoke at the convention 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers at the Gary Hotel in| 
Gary, Ind. The teachers’ organiza- | 
tion nationwide and affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. Its president is George S. 
Counts. There were 500 teachers | 
and professors from all parts of 
the United States acting as dele- 
gates at this annual meeting. They 
appeared to be keenly interested 
in what the pilots’ head had to 
say about the problems of the air 
line pilots. At one point in his 
talk, Mr. Behncke said: 

“Tt is a mistaken idea to believe 
that only those who toil with their 
hands should be effectively or-| 
ganized. There is an equal, if not | 
greater, need for organization of | 
the white-collar workers 


is 


and the | 


so-called professionals and intel- | 
lectuals. All are helpless without a | 
good, honest, strong, hard-hitting | 
fighting for their} 


organization 








DON’T GET SHOT 
DOWN! 

In these days of war, failure to 
read the airport bulletin board 
daily may prove to be fatal. New 
danger areas are being establish- 
ed from time to time and these 
areas are likely to be protected 
by anti-aircraft batteries and ma- 
chine guns. The orders to the 
gun crews are to shoot down any 
civil aircraft flying over those 
areas, and these orders are likely 
to be carried out with dispatch. 
There has already been a case in 
which a pilot did not read the 
airport bulletin board notice tell- 
ing of a danger area. He carried 
sight-seeing passengers over this 
area, was shot at, and one of his 
passengers seriously wounded. 

Reading the bulletin boards for 
these notices does not mean 
looking at them once a week, but 
before each flight the pilot should 
make sure that no notice has 
been added which he had not 
seen. Never lose sight of the fact 
that we are at war and our 
armed forces are not fooling 
when they set out to protect a 
defense area. They mean busi- 
ness! 




















rights without a letup while they 


| making a living day after day. To 
| think and act otherwise is no more | controls. I understand that one 0} 
| than whistling in the dark and the| the students was 


of wishful thinking.” 


During the latter part of the 
week of Aug. 17, a number of 
problems developed on Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines. On Aug. 
25, Mr. Behncke went to Memphis, 
Tenn., headquarters city of the 
Company, and a meeting was held 
which convened at 1:30 p. m. and 


| adjourned at 5 p. m. All those 
present felt that much was ac-| 


complished and the meeting had 
been worth-while. 

Among other things which were 
talked about was the case of Co- 


pilot Elmer F. Bennett, who had | 


been taken off flying due to a 


| series of misunderstandings. After 
his case was thoroughly gone into | 


at the conference, it was decided 


to reinstate him on the theory | 


that probably mistakes had been 
made on both sides. Those repre- 


senting the pilots were Capt. C. M. | 


Sterling, Capt. H. D. Gossett, and 
David L. Behncke of ALPA. The 
Company was represented by Mr. 
Carleton Putnam, President; Bruce 
Braun, Vice-President of Opera- 
tions; Reed Knight, Chief Pilot; 
D. D. Walker, Vice-President and 


| General Sales Manager; and H. R. 


Bolander, Jr., Assistant General 
Counsel. 


Supplemental Agreements Subject 


|of Current Conferences 


A number of conferences are 
under way with Eastern Air Lines, 
United Air Lines, American Air- 


|lines, and Northeast Airlines to 


set up agreements supplementing 
their regular employment agree- 
ments on these lines to take care 
of the expanded operations these 
companies are planning under con- 


| “Hep” Pielemeier First 


‘Semi-Military Fatality 


Capt. Harold E. Pielemeier 
widely known as “Hep” (a con- 
traction of his initials), was the 
first air line pilot on a semi-mili- 
| tary status to lose his life. 

A “million miler’ and copilot of 
the plane in which the first ain 
mail went out of Cincinnati, 
| “Hep” died in a crash at Ameri- 
|can Airlines’ Navy school in Fort 
| Worth, Tex., on July 27. The 
| twin-motored bomber, in which he 
| was instructing two Navy student 
| pilots, bounced on a landing at: 
| tempt and crashed into the grounc 
|from a height of 50 feet. 

All of ‘‘Hep’s” record is noi 
|told by the fact that he wi: a 
| “million miler” nor that he had 
| piloted famous personages as one 
| of America’s top-notch commercia 
| fliers. Underlining his skill as e 
| pilot was the fact that in the 16 
| years he was at the controls, he 
| never had one accident; never sc 
|much as scraped a wing. 
| Said his father-in-law, James P 
| Glynn, “I haven’t learned the de- 
| tails of the accident which got 
but I guess I have figured ii 
t right — ‘Hep’. wasn’t at the 





| ou 


‘testing’ flying 


| pursual of that dangerous practice | with one motor and overshot the 


| field and couldn’t climb again.” 
His wife, the former Virginia 
| Glynn, and their 11-year-old son 
| Gary, moved from their Chicago 
| home to Ft. Worth last spring when 
| “Hep” became a Navy instructor 
Read at the services held in Cin- 
|cinnati, was the poem “High 
| Flight,” written by John Gillespie 
| Magee, 19-year-old American kill- 
}ed in action with the RCAF. It 
was published last February in 
the AIR LINE PILOT. 





| tract with the government to do 
military cargo air transporting. 
A supplemental agreement, sup- 
| plementing the company’s pilots’ 
| working agreement, was signed 
with TWA on Aug. 8. Another 
was completed with Northeast Air- 
lines on July 24, which has not yet 
been signed by the Company’s 
president, but which is in effect and 
| back pay is being paid to the North- 
|east pilots, back to May 1, 1942. 
| Two New Employees Added to 
| ALPA Headquarters’ Staff 
| Headquarters’ staff has been 
| augmented by two new employees 
|—Mr. Robert J. Mitchell, Assistant 
|to the President at Headquarters, 
| and another will be added the first 
| of September to fill the position of 
|ALPA’s Washington representa- 
| tive. This position was vacated. on 
| Nov. 1, 1941 by Edward G. Ham- 
|ilton. Mr. Hamilton was with the 
| War Production Board for several 
| months, and is now with American 
| Export doing legal work. 

In short, the activities of ALPA, 
| instead of diminishing during the 
| war, have already tripled and are 
| still mounting and its staff is being 
| increased accordingly. 











HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES! 





—Press Association Photo 


There has been much speculation on how the air line 
transport pilots fared flying U. S. Army cargo, deliver- 


ing planes, supplies, and what have you, to the Middle East and Asiatic operations outposts. Here are some 
rare shots that sort of convey the idea. Pan American Airways System employees (left) place beds outside 
of quarters for coolness’ sake. Lieut. G. M. Colarich (right) of Coleraine, Minn., a U. S. Army ferry pilot, 
sits in a plane at an African base. This picture was made by Weston Haynes, Associated Press photog- 


rapher in Africa. 


le 
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—Pan American Photo 


Probably a better | that he be given the “green light” 


RED BLOOD FOR THE RED CROSS 


caption would 


rave been, “Flying Blood for the Red Cross.” Maybe to some this would| washington with a letter in his 
seem too gruesome, but that’s what it amounts to—flying blood for the brief case from Donald Nelson’s 


Red Cross. These two Pan American veterans, Capt. H. Lanier Turner 
left) and Capt. J. H. Hamilton, were among 85 PAA blood donors, each 
of whom recently gave a pint of plasma to the Red Cross. A “drop-by- 
irop” description of the scene was broadcast over Station KGO, San 


Francisco, and the two pilots told of their experiences in flying blood | and laborious way of saying, “Put 


plasma kits to U. S. fighting forces in the Pacific. These captains had a 
irsthand taste of war on Dec. 7, when Captain Turner landed his Clipper 
secretly and safely in the Hawaiian Islands, while Captain Hamilton had 
simultaneously experienced the first attack on Wake Island and executed 
a remarkable escape back to the U. S. Both giving blood and then carry- 
ng it by air for the relief of others amounts to another real “first.” In 
this case, the blood will be used for the relief of wounded U. S. soldiers 
and sailors. The pretty nurses are Mrs. Alice Slattery and Patricia Biber; 
the physician is Dr. John Bon Saltza. The boys seem to be enjoying it; 
doubtless they’ll be back with another gallon or two tomorrow! 











Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments. 








SAR AMENDMENT 60-59 
ADOPTED: FEB. 21, 1942, 
EFFECTIVE: JULY 1, 1942. 
Lights and Signal Rules 
Section 60.60 is amended to read “(Unassigned).” 
Section 60.61 ‘‘Airplane Lights” reads: 
“Between sunset and sunrise, all airplanes in flight shall show 


position lights certificated and installed in accordance with the applic- | 


ible provisions of Parts 15 and 04. 

Section 60.62 is amended by inserting the words “‘non-air carrier’ 
xefore the word ‘“‘airplanes.”’ 

Section 60.63 adds after the words “visible at least 2 miles” the 
words “under clear atmospheric conditions.” 

Section 60.64—the first sentence is amended to read “Between 
sunset and sunrise, all airplanes which are on the surface of water and 
not under way, or which are moored or anchored in navigation lanes, 
shall show in all directions an anchor light in accordance with the ap- 
plicable provisions of Part 04,”’ substituting the above for the follow- 
ng “a white light visible for at least 2 miles in all directions.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 61-27 
ADOPTED: FEB. 10, 1942, 
EFFECTIVE: MAR. 6, 1942. 

Scheduled Air Carrier Rules 

Section 61.810(a) having to do with the contents of Operations 
Manuals changes the words “current route and weather competency 
letters’ to “that portion of the air carrier operating certificate per- 
taining to enroute operations and airport specifications.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 61-28 
ADOPTED: FEB. 10, 1942, 
EFFECTIVE: MAR. 6, 1942. 

Scheduled Air Carrier Rules 

Section 61.850(a) having to do with changes in Operations Man- 
uals is amended by the same change in wording as Amendment 61-27. 

$ 6S. UG 


NEW BILLS 
Mr. Clarence F. Lea (D)—California— 
March 16, 1942. 
To increase the monthly maximum number of flying hours 
of air pilots, as limited by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1988, because of the military needs arising out of the 
present war. 
S. 2389—Mr. Robert R. Reynolds (D)—North Carolina— 
March 19, 1942. 
To increase the monthly maximum number of flying hours 
of air pilots as limited by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, because of the military needs arising out of the 
present war. 


’ 


H. R. 6799 





H. R. 7069—Congressman Randolph (D)—W. Va.—May 11, 1942. 
To establish a Division of Aviation Education in the U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, and for 
other purposes. 

H. C. Res. 64—Congressman Thill (R)—-Wis.—April 30, 1942. 


Urging the Civil Aeronautics Authority immediately to 
institute an aircraft pilot and mechanics training pro- 
gram in high schools. 
S. 2515—Senator Reynolds (D)—N. C.—May 7, 1942. 
Amends the Federal Explosives Act, as amended, by re- 
removing from the application of the Act explosives or 
ingredients in transit upon aircraft in conformity with 
statutory law or rules and regulations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

S. Res. 233—Senator Brooks (R)—lIllinois—March 31, 1942. 

Calls for an inquiry relative to the training of air pilots 
for military and naval service. 

S. Res. 238—Senator Wiley (R)—-Wis.—April 28, 1942. 

Establishes Department of Aviation, to be administered 
by a Cabinet officer, known as the Secretary of Aviation, 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

S. J. Res. 148—Senator Reynolds (D)—N. C.—May 12, 1942. 
Requiring the registration of labor organizations, pro- 
hibiting the employment of certain persons as officers 
or agents of such organizations, and for other pur- 


poses. 

S. Res. 238—Senator Wiley (R)—-Wis.—April 28, 1942. 
Provides for a Committee on Military Aviation in the 
Senate to consist of seventeen Senators. 


Kaiser Scoffs at 
It-Can't-Be-Doners 


(Continued from Page 1) 





ly blunt—who will be at the wail- 
ing wall? One reasonable assump- 
tion is that there are going to be 
plenty of disappointed suitors on 
the outside looking in! 
Kaiser’s Descent on Washington 
Compared to Tidal Wave 

When, little more than a month 
ago, the Pacific Coast tidal wave 
swept into Washington, he created 
a tempest in that citadel of red 
tape that will not soon be for- 
gotten. He proclaimed that he 
could build 5,000 giant 70-ton 
cargo planes in a year in his ship- 
yards; have first one in the air in 





| ency, he begged and demanded 


10 months! The whole nation lis- 
tened as with whispers and cog- 


to go ahead. In the end he left 


WPB which was amply sprinkled 
with ifs and peppered with may- 
bes. All of which was a very long 


|up or shut up!” 
| Many another man might have 
“washed his hands” of the whole 
business; but not Henry! His im- 
agination and prowess are as big 
as the planes he wants to build; 
his resourcefulness as mighty as 
the motors to power them. 

Not in years have the “it-can’t- 
| be-doners”” been so hard-pressed 
to bungle along by themselves. 
Not since General MacArthur’s 
heroic stand on Bataan Peninsula 
has the U. S. public been so 
gripped by a story of typical Am- 
erican bigness and boldness to 
turn the tide of war against the 
world’s sneak gangsters who so 
| naively call themselves the Axis 
| powers. 

Anyway, it’s all very interest- | 
| ing, and we shall see what we shall | 
see! 
| 














LATE NEWS 


| | 











| (Continued from Page 1) 








| who is now with the Sperry Corpo- 
| ene of New York, Secretary of | 
|Commerce Jesse Jones appointed | 








By the 
Airline Pilots 


THAT’S WHAT IT TAKES 


“If it’s hard, it takes a little while. If it’s impossible, it takes a 
little longer.” 














—Thanks to Ruth Taylor. 


* * * 


I’M DRUNK, AND I’M NOT LION! 


* * 


“Hic! I’m hic, hic, not 
prone to brag! Hrumpf, 
hrumpf! Who am I? Why 
I’m the King of Beasts, 
kiddo, thashme, and I | 
don’t give a darn if zoo 
keeps or not. Stand aside. 
Stand aside, kiddo, be- 
cause one whiff of my 
kingly breath’ll knock you 


flat spinning!” Now is 
that not a_ disgraceful 
way for the King of 


Beasts to be carrying on? 
We'll have to be a bit 
tolerant, however, be- 
cause Leo has had a bit 
too much to drink—he’s 
just had an oversupply of ¥, 
catnip and it’s made him § 
a little on the cockeyed 
side. Leo’s a resident of 
the Bronx Zoo in New 
York, and keepers thought 
the catnip would be a safe 
food for him (it had been 
fed to lion cubs with no 
ill-effects). They guessed 
wrong. Hic! Hic! To you 
and you and you. The 1 
moral is, don’t sniff cat- 
nip less than 12 hours be- 
fore flying! 


* 





—International News Photo 
COME HELL OR HIGH WATER 


Pvt. W. W. Anderson, former Assistant to ALPA’s President 
David L. Behncke, sends us a “barracks bunk” joke on a couple of 
privates, neither of whom are the aforementioned! The story goes: 

“In the Army you obey every order given you, without regard to 
personal feelings or with consideration of right or wrong. 

“The story goes that one of our Army Camps was subjected to a 


| William A. M. Burden of New| torrential rain one day, the water rising to unheard of levels. Army 


| York to the newly created post of | cots floated out of the barracks . . 


special assistant in matters relat- 
|ing to civil aviation. Burden, who 
is independently wealthy, has been 
associated with aviation for 10 
years and has made many sur- 
veys of aviation developments in 
Europe, Asia, and South America. 
He is reported as being an avia- 
tion enthusiast for big U. S. avia- 
tion participation in the air trans- 
port routes of the world and 
knows air lines intimately. 


Air Lines | at War 


(Continued from Page 1) 








ices for the Army in the operation 
| of its world-wide network of air 
transportation. 

Presidents of the eight com- 
panies met with Brig. Gen. Harold 
L. George, commanding general of 
the Air Transport Command, and 
agreed on procedures to be follow- 
ed. The eight carriers are Conti- 
nental Air Lines, Colonial Air- 
ways, Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, Delta Air Corporation, In- 
land Air Lines, Mid-Continent Air- 
lines, National Airlines, and Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines. 

Nine other air carriers had pre- 
viously enlisted in the task of 
keeping the United Nations’ forces 
supplied ‘“‘whetever they might 
be” with equipment and personnel. 
They were Eastern Air Lines, 
United Air Lines, American Air- 
lines, Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Braniff Airways, Northeast 
Airlines, Northwest Airlines, Pan 
American Airways System, and 
Western Air Lines. 








ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM! — AVAIL- 
ABLE AT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 50c EACH. 


. military paraphernalia and mess 
hall debris cluttered up the swollen waters. 

“A Corporal and Sergeant, standing at a second floor window, 
gazed out at the passing flood. Suddenly the Corporal pointed to three 
Army caps floating alongside the barracks. 

* ‘Look,’ he cried. 

“As the Sergeant looked, the hats made an about face, and with 
military precision, floated back to the other end of the barracks 
ground. Back and forth the hats floated. 

* Kee Rist,’ cried the Corporal. 

“ *What’s the matter?’ exclaimed the Sergeant. 

‘It’s those three et yoy? buck privates that came in last 
week,’ cried the Corporal. ‘I told them to mow that lawn today come 
Hell or high water!’ ”’ 


* * * 














AH! HA! ANOTHER HIT 
NATURAL APTITUDE; THAT'S WHAT IT 
\s--- GOT MY START PROPPING Lge 
THINGS ON BALD SPOTS B 

FROM BALCONIES 


















* * 


THAR’ SHE BLOWS 


The boys flying the North Atlantic, tell it for the truth. We 
think it is worth passing along. While skirting the rough and un- 
inhabited south coast of Diccsiand on a routine flight, the copilot was 
watching for German U-boats. Suddenly it happened! A huge black 
object surfaced. “There’s one now!” he bellowed. “Great Saint An- 
thony! Now the Axis devils are shooting at us!” The sleepy-eyed first 
pilot lackadaisically risked a glance over the side and then turned to 
the copilot and said, “Valve off steam, son, valve off steam! That’s only 
a whale breaching. And what you think are ack-ack guns is a rapid 
suceession of whale spouts and blows. You’ve read about whales, 
haven’t you?” From the copilot deep silence, and then, “Can’t we 

















make a deal to keep this from my buddies?” 








Eight 
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About the British Air Line Planes and Pilots That Can’t Hit Back 


From the “tight little isle” 
across the Atlantic comes this un- 
usual story about the wartime role 
of England’s civil aviation. It is 
reprinted from the London Sun- 
day Dispatch of July 12, 1942. The 
clipping was sent to Headquarters 
by First Lieut. Edward F. Kiessig, 
A.A.F. Aide, a first pilot on mili- 
tary leave from United Air Lines. 

* * * 






INTREPID 








Commons: 


“They are operating week in 
and week out, regardless 


able risks of enemy interference. 





would tell you not to be foolish. 
But Capt. Harold Balfour said of | bers of his bodyguard wear chain 
them recently in the House of/armour captured 700 years ago 


I can tell the House—for reasons| an existing one reinforced. The 


|man see his face, where the mem- 


| from the Crusaders. 


So that passengers from Britain 


of| could be connected at Khartum 
weather, facing not only the very | 
frequent hazards but the inevit- | via the Persian Gulf to India, a 


| with the Empire service, running 


| new route had to be started and 


x. 


Shown above is 


the crew of a British Overseas Airways Boeing 314 Clipper flying boat moored at the terminal in Balti- a ; 
more, Md. In this, and other types of planes, the British air line pilots are performing heroic tasks in keep- | corporation and flies regularly. 
ing the air commerce routes of free nations far-flung and efficient. Their deeds comprise feats of daring and | 
skill against the unspeakable and unparalleled life and property destruction methods on the high seas by the} like Capt. S. W. A. Scott, who 
Axis pirates that would cause last century’s freebooters to blush in belittlement. The accomplishment of these | piloted the air dispatch London to 
English air line pilots would, during normal times, garner big headlines, but in time of war it all goes 
virtually unnoticed. British commercial flying is shrouded in as much secrecy regarding arrivals and depar- 
tures as are RAF bombers and fighters. 


By H. L. HOPKIN 

“A Heinkel appeared out of the 
clouds, opened fire, and its ma- 
chine-gun bullets wrote a pattern 
on the fuselage of the British 
plane. 

“Promptly the British pilot went 
into a dive. The indicator regis- 
tered 325 miles an hour as he sped 
like a bullet towards the water. A 
few feet above the surface he flat- 
tened out, and the Heinkel was 
shaken off.” 

That is not an account of an 
Air Force exploit. The British 
machine was an Ensign air liner, 
and it was being taken on a de- 
livery flight by Capt. V. E. Flower- 
day, of the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, in the course 
of his ordinary day-to-day duty. 

It was the same Capt. Flower- 
day who flew Neville Chamberlain 
to Munich. 


Unarmed 


These British civil aircraft, un- 
like the ships of the Merchant 
Navy, fly unarmed. They cannot 
hit back. By international agree- 
ment, dating from the days when 
international agreements’ were 
made, they are supposed to be im- 
mune from enemy attack. 

The men who fly them are the 
men of the Merchant Air Service, 
and their flag is the sky-blue en- 
sign. Just as the captains of the 
Merchant Navy take their ships 
through submarine-infested wa- 


ters, these civil air pilots take 
their great Empire flying-boats 
and land planes by day and night 
where the enemy claims to control 
the air. 





of security I cannot say more— 
that there has been a toll among 
the personnel from enemy action. 
They have died in the country’s 
service.” 

Many people think that civil 
aviation came to an end when war 
broke out. On the contrary, it has 
broadened, developed, and intensi- 
fied. It forms a great Empire link 
for the carriage of mail and 
freight and passengers engaged in 
Government business. 

The man in the street cannot 
casually book a seat in a plane, 
but there are many statesmen, 


Service chiefs, and officials travel- | 


ling the world on matters of 
urgency, and it is the business of 
the British Overseas Airways to 
earry them. 

You hear of such journeys when 
Mr. Churchill crosses the Atlantic 
or Sir Stafford Cripps flies to In- 
dia, but for the most part civil 
aviation carries on its wartime 
work unnoticed. 

New routes have had to be de- 
veloped. When Italy came into the 
war and France fell the route 
across Africa, pioneered by Im- 
perial Airways in 1936, became a 
main line instead of a branch line. 
Behind the development of this 
Transafrican service lies a pio- 


neering story of struggle, hard-| 


ship, and triumph for British ef- 
fort and the eventual establish- 
ment of a full service in which 
Britain and the United States co- 
operate. 

That service takes pilots and 
passengers to such romantic places 
as Geneina, in Equatorial Africa, 
where the Emir never lets a white 


new route was by flying-boat from 
Britain to West Africa, never be- 
|fore operated by a British air 
service. The existing route was 
| the Transafrican. 

| What is termed the Empire 
| route is still the longest air line 
|in the world, stretching along the 
| east coast of Africa from Durban 
| through Egypt, Palestine, and Irak 
|to India and beyond. 

| There are two Atlantic services. 
|}One is that maintained by the 


—Courtesy we Aircraft Co. | 
No better word could be used to describe British air line pilots’ exploits during World 
War II, a number of which are described in the accompanying article. 








‘giant flying-boats, bought from | 


|the United States, which ply be- 
|tween Baltimore and England. 

| The other is the return ferry 
| between Britain and Canada. In 
this case the passengers consist 
mainly of the bomber pilots who 
lare constantly crossing the At- 
|lantic as they deliver the new 
| planes in Britain, and who have 
| then to be returned to their start- 
| ing-point. 

'Link-Up 

| It was just after the war began 
that Imperial Airways and the 
British Airways were amalgamated 
| by Act of Parliament and became 
|the British Overseas Airways 
| Corporation, the shares of which 
| are held in their entirety by the 
Government. 

| Many and various are the routes 
| flown by the pilots of the Mer- 
|chant Air Service. Capt. J. C. 
| Kelly Rogers was the chief pilot 
|and Capt. A. C. Loraine was sec- 
ond-in-command of the British 
| Overseas aircraft Bristol, a Boeing 
| flying-boat, in which the Prime 
| Minister went to and returned 
| from the United States last month. 





The same two pilots brought the 
Prime Minister back after his 
previous visit to President Roose- 
velt. 

Just before the war Rogers ac- 
complished a remarkable piece of 
work out in the Belgian Congo. A 
Corsair flying-boat had been forced 
to alight on a small river. Capt. 
Rogers dammed the river, made 
a lake, and the Corsair took off 
successfully. That earned the pilot 
the O.B.E. and a presentation 
from grateful underwriters. 


Ferrying 

Many of the captains on the 
European routes of peacetime are 
now engaged in Atlantic ferrying. 
Capt. S. T. B. Cripps was one of 
the best-known pilots of the Lon- 
don to Budapest service. During 
the Nazi invasion of France his 
unarmed Ensign was attacked in 
the air and damaged. 

Capt. G. R. Buxton was one of 
the last pilots to leave Le Bourget, 
the Paris airport, after the inva- 
sion of France. He was bombed 
and injured while his machine was 
waiting to take off. 

Capt. H. J. Horsey, a veteran 


| of the last war and a senior pilot 


of Imperial Airways, was killed 
while flying a fighter for Air 
Transport Auxiliary. 

Another civil air pilot, Capt. J. 
M. H. Hoare, flying into the war 
zone during the invasion of 
France, was shot down and killed 
and his crew taken prisoner. 

Capt. 
age of 49, was until recently in 
charge of an A.T.A. Ferry Pool, 
flying Spitfires and Hurricanes, 
has now returned to duty with the 


On the Empire service are men 


Paris newspaper sefvice from 


1934 to 1937 and was later on the | 


London to Berlin night mail; and 
Capt. C. W. N. C. Pelly, who in- 
augurated the London air mail 
service to Malmo and Stockholm. 

Then there are the flying-boat 
commanders, who used to be fam- 
iliar figures at such airports as 
Cairo, Khartum, the Persian Gulf, 
Karachi, Calcutta, and eastwards 
to Australia. 

Like other British Airways 
pilots, they are often called on 
for special flights which take them 
right into the midst of war. 

FIVE OF THEM TOOK THEIR 
UNARMED FLYING-BOATS TO 


HELP IN THE EVACUATION 
OF CRETE IN THE TEETH OF 
THE ENEMY’S FIGHTERS. 


Announcements of awards for 
their gallantry show that civil air 
pilots have been engaged in work 
over territory figuring in more re- 
cent campaigns. Like the men of 
the fighting Services, they go 
wherever the job happens to take 
them. Capt. Pelly, whose name is 
mentioned above, figured in the 
Birthday Honours list for meri- 
torious service on secret routes. 

Some flying-boat pilots maintain 
the services between Britain and 
Lisbon, and West Africa and Bal- 
timore, and one of them is Capt. 
W. J. Bailey, the first man to fly 
an Empire flying-boat. He has 
been a pilot for 28 years. 

Capt. Gordon Store, who made 
a record flight from Britain to 
Capetown in 1931 with Miss 
Peggy Salaman, was among the 
British Airways men who made up 
the crews of the flying-boats which 
took part in the Norwegian cam- 
paign. 











H. H. Perry, who at the| 





Women, as well as men, have 
their part in the organization, 
many of them wearing the smart 
blue uniforms of the Merchant 
Air Service. 

There are 1,800 women on the 
staff. Many of them work in the 
factories where aero engines are 
reconditioned, and they have prov- 
ed particularly adept. 

Here are four examples of the 
kind of work which women are 
doing: 

Mrs. Mary Bettina Reade, a bar- 
rister by profession, is in charge 
of the Corporation’s cable depart- 
ment. 


Miss Hilda Langdon is the only 
woman to be entrusted with the 
work of a computer. Among other 
things, her job is to calculate the 
times of sunrise and sunset and the 
duration of twilight in the various 
parts of the world where British 
transport planes fly. 

Miss Nancy Russell-Smith, form- 
erly an actress, now drives a mo- 
bile canteen for pilots and crews 
at a West-Country air port. 

Miss Edna Hornsby is a traffic 
clerk. Part of her work is to issue 
tickets, inspect medical certificates 
and passports, and act as adviser 
and friend to passengers in need 
of information about air travel in 
wartime. 

Tradition 

Overseas Airways pilots have 
developed a tradition of the Mer- 
chant Air Service similar to that 
of the Merchant Navy—a tradi- 
tion which means getting the ship 
through and delivering the passen- 
gers and goods. Indeed, the con- 
nection between sea and air is 
close, for quite a number of the 
older pilots graduated into aerial 
navigation by way of the sea. 

“They are very experienced, 
very thorough, very meticulous,” 
said a Corporation official. “They 
are men who can be relied upon 
to get the job done.” 

Like other organizations, the 
Corporation has its plans for the 
future. It visualizes an immense 
expansion of air travel after the 
war—just such an expansion as 
took place in the years after the 
war of 1914-18. 

Plans for the future include a 
cadet college on the lines of Dart- 
mouth, where new pilots will be 
trained. With the thousands of 
men who have learned their avia- 
tion in the R.A.F., there will be 
plenty of recruits for peacetime 
flying. 

Many pilots now in the R.A.F. 
who were civil air pilots before 
the war will be returning to their 
old profession. 

Others will not go back—men 
like Lieut. Comdr. E. Esmonde, 
who flew for Imperial Airways be- 
fore the war and was well known 
on the route to India and Malaya. 
He lost his life when he led his 
Swordfish torpedo-plane attack on 
the Scharnhorst and the Gneise- 
nau, an exploit which brought him 
a posthumous V.C. 

His older comrades of peace- 
time flying carry on, doing a high- 
ly important job of war work. In 
1940 they flew 5,000,000 miles. 
This year it will be 8,000,000. 

Present-day problems include 
the supply of new aircraft to re- 
place those now in use when they 
are no longer serviceable. 

Naturally, R.A.F. requirements 
come first, but, in view of the vital 
work which civil aviation is doing, 
the question of replacements is of 
urgent importance. 








If you called them heroes they 





“OF THINGS TO COME!” 


flight, her size clearly shown in the contrast of a Grumman amphibian beside her. 
Henry J. Kaiser, wizard shipbuilder who whizzed through Washington with the force 
of a dynamo, wants to build replicas of the Mars, largest flying boat in the world, in 





The giant Martin “Mars,” 70 tons of fly- 
ing metal, slices water on her maiden 


passengers to Europe and return nonstop. 


his shipyards to help whip the Axis submarine menace. 
her 140,000 pounds of gross weight into the air, and her two-deck hull can carry 150 
Reasonable numbers of them are said by 
Builder Glenn L. Martin to be able to move as much cargo as surface ships because of 
high speed and greater frequency of trips. 


—Glenn L. Martin Company Photo 
Four 2,000 h.p. engines yank 
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